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"But they that v/ill be rich fall Into t temptation anl 
a snare, and into many foolish ani hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. For 

the love of money Is the root of all evil." 

1 Tin. VI: o-io. 
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Intro JfUct ion. 

Crime lias boon iofi:. c-cL ex an aot cou.ii I'.uJ. or onnittedf 
in violation of a public la?; either forblddinc or coutiandins 
it. (1) It is to be distinguished from both vice and sin. 
Vice is the prostitution of 3ono function, :uppotite or passion 
of the body, while sin Is a violation of the law of God. 

These are not exclusive concepts; sono actions clearly be- 
lone In all three catonorles; it is seldom if ever that statu- 
tory law is foxmd as def ininc crime in the same words In whioh 
sin or vice is defined; on the other hand law has often made a 
crliae of that which is neither vicious nor sinful, as when free 
speech and a free conscience were considered criminal. 

re shall have to do with conditions which exist in the 
United States, and for convenience and simplicity will assiuue 
that as far as the law reaches It acrees with morality; that in 
Cjeneral those vices which are admitted to be sinful are also 
criminal, bearlnc in mind that such is not strictly the fact 
but only approximates it. 

We are to discuss the economic causes of crime; that is, 
those tendencies and conditions in the modern industrial world 
which produce either directly or indirectly, abnormal men; men 
(1) BlacX's Law Dictionary Digitized by GoOgle _^ 
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not fitted to their enviromaent but out of harmony with our 
laws and Institutions. 

At the outset wo encoixntor the difficulty of dlstlnculsh- 
Inc boty/oen the Gocial and the ICcononlc caus^js; :.o sharply 
i'jflned lino of cleavano o;:p'.^ars; a::y cia^^c if ication must of 
necessity be somewhat arbitrary. 

The social causes may be made to Include almost everythiX3g 
In the environment of men,;^^lf made thus inclusive^ «9d the eoon- 
or:;lc causes Luist be recorded tut ar a suLcllvlcion luider this 
general head. Tie shall confine ourselves to the eauses foiuid 
In the liiodem processes of the product lon^ distribution and 
consumption of wealthy and those factors so Intimately conn- 
ected with these as to demand attention in their treatment. 

The part heredity plays in forming character must be ig- 
nored; yet whatever its power in its action and reaction it 
modifies economic forces. The effect of prenatal influence.^ » a 
strong factor in themselves^ and a factor upon which economic 
conditions act powerfully must llV.ev/lse be dlsre^ardel. The 
effect of late or early marriage, of divorce, of psychological 
agencies, of penal and deterrent laws, of pubichments and re- 
foniiatory training, of sex, of climate, and many other con- 
current factors ijust be omitted. 
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The causes of crime In fact are Infinite, involving all 
the relations of nan with God, with his fellows and with nature 
herself. They involve a discussion of our relation toy the 
process of evolutiont v/ith past generations and with genera- 
tions to come as well. Writers upon social ethics tell us that 
no nan is guHty alone; society stands condemned with the crin- 
irial for lui^licity in his aot. (1) Ti\u nan is Iz^vcely a pro- 
duct of the socloty in which he lives, lie is the bubble upon 
the surface revealing the rottenness v/lthln, 

A full Ilscussion of the causes of crime ?/ouli require a 
Y/iae Xnowl»*dge of bio logy t archaeology, psychology, history, 
ethics, sociology and political economy; it woiild require skill 
in hanaiing statistics, a practical experience with the crim- 
inal as he actually is, and an intimate acquaintance with 
iiodern industrial conditions* 

Kecognising Xeenly a lack in all those lines of Knowledge, 
and an entire absence of some of them I realise that what is 
heru offered must of necessity be circumscribed and incomplete 
Indeed, but hope some faots may be presented in a new ll£^t and 
some little contribution made tor/ard iiognosing this iisease of 
society. 
(1) Prof- -'on Oettingen. "Christ isax Ethics," 
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4 
Chapter !• 

Homes in Character-Building* 
Baer has said that in the family rests the for time of 
the nation, (1) and he but voices the sentiment of all Amer- 
icans. Hone Is the moulder of character, and it is character 
which the criminal lacXs. (2) 

YJhatever in our socio-lniustriCil ilfo tends to break up or 
loosen the ties of home should become a sub^ject for elimina- 
tion. It Is at thir. point more than at aiiy othor that our 
modern industrial system tends to produce criminals. 

Mr. llorrlson say.^, (3)"it 1:: because the v/ork required in 
the home and suhool is at the pre3c:it moraont so improperly done 

that cxlstlnc clvilicc.ticn is E:ucii a hotbed of physical doQen- 

if 

eracy, pauperism, and crime. 

1.!. Th. r.ousscl of France, claims that lacl^ of home and 
parental care Is the cause of most of the prostitution in his 
country. (4) 

Rev. Llilot, II. A., of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, compiled a chart from his personal 

(1) "Der Alcoholismus" A. Baer. pp. 335 

(2) Census Bulletin No. 182 P. U. 71nes 

(3) Causes of Crime W. H. Llorrlson, pp. 157 

(4) Llorrlson, "Causes of Crime." ^^UaAj^^^* 
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observations I of one thousand prisoners, the caiise of whose 
first convictions could be stulled, and reports that 351 of 
them T7ere influcncol 'oy bai comir-jLiiy, :l:05 by irinlc^ 52 by pov- 
orty, ''7 by opi:ortunity, 6? by want of principle, QG by bad 
temper, 39 by inriorality, 11 by incapacity or inbecility and 
102 by Biiscellaneous causes. (1) By stuiyinc this table we 
ilscover that most of the causes Given, C87 at least, are 
caiises which a nood home influence would have tended to remove* 

It is during the early and impressionable years of a 
child "s life that character Is formed; that those principles 
are Instillei which will carry one over temptation in after 
life; it Is in the home that the principles of ego ism and 
altruism are adjusted to each other, and the Knowledge of meua 
and tmm Is first learned* 

Warden Brush of Sine Slric Prison, Kew York, says (2) that 

which sends most men to prison is "the lack of family disci- 

pllne*" It is evident that the richt kind of principles cannot 

be taii^t, nor the proper discipline exercised in a place such 

as millions of our olty population are compelled to call 

(l)Ryland8, ''crime. Its ^ause and Gxure" pp* 1? 
(2) National Prison Association Reports 1C93 
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6 
"home." TaeT'3 \7hol9 families are crowded into eixigle rooBU5| 
and scores of those families unicr ori'j roof; where the mother 
has to toil early and late to help supply food for the family^ 
thero cannot be a proper hone influence, no matter what may be 
the intention of the parents. 

Hot only is this true in cities, but the c^^ed for qclIxi 
has invaded country homes as well, and many of them are no real 
homes* IIo booXSi no papers, no games, no youn^; companions; "Go 
to bed John, - hard days work tomorrow, - "Get up John it's 
most five; how lasy you are cetting." Such is the grind of 
life upon many a farm, and John goes aviray to escape It, and 
seek his fortune. lie drifts to the city where a thousand new 
and unlcnown temptations assail him. He Is a stranger In a 
strange place, no door but the saloon open to welcome him, no 
friends to watch or encourage him; he is more absolutely alone 
than ever before; he feels the lack of restraint in a city, and 
sees the 7/ays open to committ misdemeanors; no wonder that many 
a country boy, frozen out of his country home, falls Into evil 
ways in the city# 

llodern economic tendencies are building up cities to 
colossal proportions, and In these the extremes of society tend 
to degenerate* The richest often, by pampering every vanity 
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and pandarliis to every deslro. Instil into the minds of their 
youtiis tiie stronsost egoist lo principles and ruin their moral 

character. The poorest^ compelled to struccle for breadt 
jealons and envious of the rich, often seeminsly forced to beg, 
steal or starve, come naturally to the conclusion that all the 
v/orld is ac^^^inst them, and they against the r/hole world. 

In the "upper classes," - "the 400," the excltlne attrac- 
tions of society life take the place of simple home life; in 
the "lower classes," - the "submerged tenth," - the street and 
saloon supply the laoX of homes. 

Such rosvilts come from, or at least attend the steady 
Growth in the concentration of wealth, and the consequent wid- 
onlnc culf beti^een the classes. 

The home is the great fountain head of altruistic feeling, 
and v/lthout this principle to balance the egoism of the street « 
of business competition^ and of human nature, we should be un- 
able to cope at all with crine. 

The crininal is an ecolst; he knows no bounds either 
human or divine, to his self lGh"rights. " Crine is always the 
result of the mental and moral condition of the offender^ and 
when a man has been forced by his surroundings into the belief 
that he Is Y/ithout friends, that he is not getting lUs duos, or 
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that he has no hope of bettering himBclf , he becomes desperate 
and thus in a condition to coimit crime. 

Now the destruction of homes and of home Influence , accom* 
panyinc the procress of ovir industrial evolution tends to pro- 
duce all the results mentioned. 

The great nimber of children foxxnd in the reformatories , 
who have had no proper home trainlnG, uither on account of the 
loss or separation of parents^ is evidence of the resvilt of 
this lack# In the 3oy8 Industrial Home of Waukesha « Wisconsin, 
up to 1832, of the 354 hoys rocelvedf 1C7 that is 52.8 ^^ had 
either only one parent living or were outcasts by the separa- 
tion of their parents. (1) Of the 6000 persons committed to the 
House of Correction at Chicago « nearly 50 fo were fatherless and 
motherlosst and about 1200 more, or 20 ^^ had lost one of their 
parents. (2) Hones are affected by financial depressions. The 
poorest classes are always upon the verge of starvation and 
vrhat hou'js tivj/ rao.y have had in fjood tines are lost in a 
crisis. Wo find that of 21231 youths cOiraiiittoi at Detroit in 
21 yoars, 10444 were conmltted durlnc the 7 years of financial 
depression from 1C72 to 1878. 



(1) Report Supt. of Waiikosna^lichool ,1833 . 

(2) llichlgan Labor Fvoport 1884. 
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Family llfo aiid hoxne iniluence has been the rocK upon 
which all perraanont civilisation in all aees has been founded* 
"Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy day^may be long in 
the land, " was spoKen because it was in accord with tiie eternal 
laws which Govern hianan conduct. No man can be a Good oitison 
who does not respect homo life; a disrecard of paternal 
authority becets a like disrecard for civil author ity* 

"Show me the homes of a nation, and I will show you its 
laws," has GX'own to be a maxim accepted everywhere. 

Greece and Rome were secure as long as they kept up the 
worship of the hearth; the stroricth of Germany has been the In- 
tense olannishness of her people. 

The Anclo-Saxon carries a love of home to every land where 
he carries his flag, but only so lone as he keeps his home pure 
and sacred can his race remain dominant. 

Wherever economic conditions are such as to force large 
numbers of people into tenement houses, into rooms to small, 
too poorly ventilated. Gloomy and uncomfortable for human be- 
IrjGs; Y/herever larc^-- numbers art; d^T^rived of the possibility of 
owninc a house, but always livinc as tenant are perpetually 
on the move; wherever In fact large clashes are too poor to 
either own or furnish houses fit to be called "hone^ we have 
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a condition in which children do not loiow tho love of homei and 
over whom the street with Its damning influences has more power 
pother. Under such conditions our harvest oust always be one 
of tares* 

In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss at cheater length 
the economic conditions which tcmd to destroy homes. 
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Chapter II. 
The Consiu'.^tlon of Intoxicants. 

TThen one comos to discuss the influence which Intempcr- 
cuioe has upon crime, one is met by the sensational $ and often 
wild statements of men In all olasses of society* Reformers, 
policemen, wardens, police judges and judges of all sorts, 
luilte m assigning from 60 \^ to 90 ^ of all the crime in the 
coiuitry to the direct or Indirect influence of the consumption 
of intoxicating teverages. (1) Popular opinion coincides with 
this estimate. 

Very little of a truly scientific nature has been written 
upon the subject, and so facts are difficult to obtain* 

The most trustv/ortiiy and at the same tine scientific 
treatment is that by Hon. Carroll D. Wricht in the llass. Labor 
Reports for ICCO-Cl. He there careful iy compiles the statis- 
tics for the State of Kass. from ICCO to 1880, with special 
reference to the kind of offenses and the influence of drinl^ 
upon each. The results cannot hero be given in full, but a 
simmary of the more important conclusions upon the subject will 

(1) See, Green, ^Crlrae etc." and^H. w. Blair "The Temperance 
llovement in America." 
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12 
be most valuable* 

There were durinc the 20 years ^ a total of 578458 offeneos 
cocmitted of which 340C14 were distinctly "rum off'.Tises;" that 
is CO ^o of all offenses were due directly to the consumption of 
1 iquor . 

A very careful and thorough inquiry is then made to deter- 
mine the influence of intem::erance upon the 40 \\ of other 
crimes. In order that the work mi^t be more ciXact) one ootinty 
that of Suffolk was selected^ and acents appointed for each of 
the nine courts of Crlnlnal jurisdiction, who interviewed each 
prisoner Cxni invest icated carefully his hictory, reporting to 
the Bureau of Labor , which reviewed the evidence and passed 
upon it, supplement ins it if thouc^it necessary. 

During the year from Sept, 1, 1879 to Sept. 1, icco, 
16837 criminals were examined; 12289 of the offenses were dis- 
tinctly "rum offenses, "leaving only 27+ ';., of the whole to be 
accounted for. Of these remaining 4508 offenders it was ascer- 
tained that 2097 or 45.3 ^j were in liquor at the time they 
committed the offense; there were 1918 or 41.6 ^C in liquor at 
the time of the formation of the criminal intent; 1804 had in- 
temperate habits such as to induce a moral condition favorable 
to crime, and 821 ;7cre led to a criminal condit ioiKthrough the 
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contaclon of Intemperance. These four classes overlap each 
other, the first one, perhaps, shov/inc most directly the effect 
of liquor upon crime. 

Of the 4G08 ofrensos, the habits of their perpetrators 
were as follows; 1158 were total abstainers, 191C moderate 
drinkers and 1317 were excessive drinkers. That Is 70.2 ^o of 
the offenders wure users of intoxicatinc liquor. 

Uro2i the effect of intoxicants, I;r. L:iisl:a Harris of Hew 
York, after a long and careful study of the subject concluded 
(1) that "fully 85 \. of all the convicts r/hich he examined, 
cave evidence of having in some larger icgr^^e been prepared or 
enticed to do criminal acts because of the physical and dis- 
tract Ing effects produced upon the hianan organism by alcohol." 

It Is well known that alcohol torpif ies the moral in- 
stincts and woaliens the faculty of iogical inference and stim- 
ulates the propensity of coiiihativeness. It is hard to dis- 
tinguish betvyoen a "moderate drir^ker" and one who drinks to ex- 
cess, because a small amount produces the same effect upon one 
man as a {^^eat deal does u::on another. 

The general effects of drinking are well summed up by the 
writer in the Temperance Cyclopaeiia;" he says: "Drunk'-':xno£:G 
(1) Cyclopaedia of Temperance utc. 
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14 
excites the instinct of destructlveness, and thus becomes a 
direct cause of violence and often of un:;rovoked assaults* 

It clouds the perceptive faculties and thus disqualifies 
victinx from judcinc of their acts or roalicinc the force of 
dissuasive arf::unents. it weaXons the Influence of self-respect 
and eventually almost deadens the sense of shame. 

It leads to idleness, - the parent of vice. It is a chief 
cause of poverty, and thus indirectly of the crime prompted by 
huncer and distress. It tends to beget a disinclination to 
intellectual employments and thus neutralises a chief acenoy 
of reform. " 

"he truth of these statenents is almost too apparent to 
need more than a bare assertion, baclced by the experience of 
every observer. If such are the effects we must infer that the 
70 Jo of alcohol users who were criminals, must have been very 
larcely influenced by liquor drinklne* 

We do not need to draw inferences however. The followinc 
table compiled from the statistics before referred to, co far 
toward a convincing proof. 

In this table, the counties are arranged in the order of 
the greatest ratio of drunl^onness to the total population. All 
other crimes are found to bear much the same relative order » 
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15 
althouch there are some variations* 

There are various thlncs to be consldorel in such a table; 
(1) does the nimber of licenses r^rant^jd indicate the aiaoiint of 
consumption? (2) does a greater ratio of population to a 
license Indicate a more moral people to benin with? and (5) 
what arc the ct^ocraphlcal relations,- city or coiority? 

Suffolk Co.» which leads the list In crime, dnaikenness 
and ratio of saloons to population, contains the city of Bos- 
ton; just what effect the massing of population in great cities 
has we must consider in another chapter, but note here that a 
large part of Llass. is dotted with cooi siced towns v/here 
nearly all the vices of city life are to be found. 

The point to be observed here is, that as the ratio of 
population to a license increases, both crime and Irunkenness 
decrease in like proportion. 

Some of the variations are due to a greater or less vigi- 
lance in caring for drunKen men no doubt, others to a real 
difference in the moral tone of the comiaunity even where 
saloons abound. f^cs laUc I • f^'fi> 

But to trace out the further influence of rum upon crime, 
Mr. Wright examines in particular different classes of crimes 
and the condition of the prisoners at the time of oomr^ission. 
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The assault anl battery casus (1403) anl the larceny cases 
(1115) oLioixntei to 56-f s of the v/hole for Sixffoll; Co., and 4C^ 
of these offenders were found to have been In liquor when the 
offense was committed* 

Of those coimittinG hicher offenses against the person CO^o 
wre in liquor, but only 26 \, of those ooirj^iittins the more 
crave offenses against property* 

In robbery, rape, felonious assault and mans laughter, 90.4 
f^ were users of intoxicants. In assault and battery, assault 
upon an officer, and assaults with weapons, G5 ^ were users of 
liquor, in breaking, entering and burglary, 62 ^' were users. 
In ^Tabec clement, larceny and malicious iiiiscnief, ^0 ^':1 v/ore 
drinkers, in a grand total for all offenders, 75 Jo were users 
of liquor, and 25 ^' were total abstainers. 

Llost of "the grave crimes against property were oorjiiiittod 
by the total abstainers 7/hile in cases of assault and battery 
nearly all were in liquor. 

The figures given by Dr. Frederick H. Wines in Census 
bulletin No. 182, U. S. census of 1890, confirm the above; the 
total number of convicts inprisonol for houiciie in the United 
in 1890, 7/hoso habits wen) ascertainoi, v/as 0378; of these only 
1282 7/'jre sc-ld to be total ab^r^laliiors ; 3029 claimeci jtsO be 
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moderate irliilcers, and 126^ were ariiiiliarcls ; This is alnost CO ^^ 
of the hoiTiicides v/ho were users of intoxicants. 

It has b':;on noted that forel{;ners are nore given to irink 
than Arier leans; all the criminals in the manslaughter oases in 
Suffolh Co.t Ilass., W'jro forei :ners and in liquor r/iien the deed 
was committed. (1) 

Of Viw crininals, 40 ''/o of the natives, and 53^;,^ of the 
forelcnors wore in liquor v/hen their offensc3s w«re committed. 
The Irish, Leiiig G^^nerally whisl;ey drinkers, furnished 26 fo of 
the criminals, while the vdermans toeing toeer drinkers, althouch 
far in excess as to relative numbers in the population, furn- 
ished but 1.4 ^>. 

After siuni.:inG up the evidence, and showing that at least 
C4 fo of all crime was caused by liquor, LIr. Wright says, "These 
figures paint a picture, at once the most faithful and hideous, 
of the guilt and power of rum. l-'en and v/omen, the young, the 
middle aged and the oil, father and son, husband and wife, na- 
tive and foreign born, the night-walker and manslayer, the 
thief and adulterer,- ail testify to its ramifying and revolt- 
ing tjo'anny. Therefore the result of this investigation, in 
(1) Page 485. Uass. Labor Report ICCl. 
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10 
view of the disproportionate macnitud^* of the exclusively run 
offenses, and considered in ooiJieotion with the notorious tend- 
ency of liquor to inflame and enlarge the passions and appe- 
tites, to import chaos into the moral and physical life, to 
level the barriers of decency and self -respect, and to trans- 
port its victims into an abnormal and irresponsible state, des- 
tructive and degradinG, calls for earnest and immediate atten- 
tion at the bar of the public opinion and the public conscience 
of Massachusetts*" 

These are not the words of an enthusiast; they are not at 
random; every nook and comer, had been searched by him and he 
Gives them as a cool, deliberate jui':pnent* 

Adied to tiilr. is the tcjstinony of Rov. Z. C* wines who 
spent many years among prisoners, and whose judcnent is well 
worthy of attention. Ho says, "Fully throo fourths of the 
prisoners v/ith Y/hom I have re^sonally conversed in different 
parts of the country have admitted that thoy were addicted to 
an excessive use of alcoholic liquors." "If it had not been 
for the dram shop, I should never have boon here" is the 
stereotiTf-ed v/ail that issues from every cell." (1) 

Baer unites in the c^^i^^^^ral tostinony; he vS::iys alcohol is 
;i) state of Prisons gIc." Rev. E. C. Wines. 
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20 
the most potent cause of crime of all kinds; especially of 
crines against the person. (1) 

Liquor Is charced with 20 fo of the divorces in the United 
States and this has a powerful effect In swellinG the ranks of 
youthful delinquents, as there are on an average two children 
to each divorce, whose home is thus broken up. (2) 

The effect of intemperance upon homes Is marked; Ilr. Brace 
says that irui'ikar ds homes are the darkest spots, even in the 
abyss of misery of every large city. Here the hearts of younc 
women are broken and they seek consolation in the magic cup; 
here children are beaten, maimed and half-starved until they 
run away to join the great throng of homelec^s street rovers in 
our large towns and grow up to infest society. Probably two^ 
thirds of the crimes of every city comes from drink. iUnety 
per cent of the children in Industrial Homes come from drunk- 
ards families. (S ) 

The effect of liquor laws ixpon the number of crimlnc^ls 
seems to be quite marked, as is shown by the accompanying 
tables. The first arranges the states In the order of ratio of 

(1) A. Baer. "Der Alcoholismus. " 

(2) U. S. Report on l.:arriage and Divorce pp. 171 (1883) 

(3) C. L. Brace, "The Dangerous Classes in New York." 
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convicts to the total population. It Is to be noted that these 
are only the penitentiary convictSi v/hlch do not Include more 
than a very fo;/ of the offendero classed as"rxu3i offenders" by 
Mr. ?/richt, as most of those v/oro for drunkenness and such nls- 
deneanors as do not warrant a penitentiary sentence. These 
cone from the forty per cent of all other offen'^es, asstanlnG 
that the proportion would be the same for the United States. 

Baer says that crime .increases In proportion as the people 
fall to oppose the lise of alcohol; and that criminality In- 
creases in direct proportion as drinkinc is encouraced or a 
'profit Is made from the traffic; (1) this is ro;.iar}cably borne 
out by the folio7/inc tables; The effect of high or lew license 
cannot bo here notlc(id, but there is some indication in the 
table that there is little difference. In general It is to be 
observed that states v/lth nore strincent laws have a less crime 
rate than those with milder lar/s. other nodifyinc circum- 
stances hiust be noted. Plans as, a proiiibition state has a 

(1) "Je v;eniGer sich die Gosellschaft G^fjen die Zunahmc der 

Trunlisucht anf lehnt , desto nejxr tragt sie selbst dasu bel, 
die Zahl dor Verbrechen und Vcrbreoher ::u verneiiren - sio 
ist canz; iirj-iit-Lebar an ;.er Gtei{:;erunG der Criminal it&t be- 
theill{;t, v/ei'^n sie die Uniiia33ic:;kelt begunstlGt, odor car 
von l:ir '.unen Kiitsen ::u riiex^en trachtet." 

A. Baer "Lc^r Alcohol Inmus. " 
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hlcher crine rate than llobraslva, a hicii license state quite 
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similarly situated. This is In part acoovinted forJthe fruit 

T'^aped from seeds r>ov/n in th(^ -'IBorlor '.Varfaro." A Generation 
of criminals was then trained which lone flooded the prisons of 
the state of Kansas. Besiics, the strviG.Cl^ asainst the saloons 
helped to swell the number of law-brealcers ; Ilansas has not ox- 
ecut'jd a prisoner since 1C72 althoxoGh she has 40 no7/ in her 
penitentiary a'^aiting execution. (1) llcroraska has had none of 
these troubles^ and has not only executed her murderers, but 
her Governors hav-j been noted for nivlnc pardons liberally. 

For the most part the tables spcajs. for themselves, liow- 
ever. 



(1) Census bulliHin j^ 182. 
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E&tio of runitcntiary .Convicts to total Pc::alation arraiiGod by 
states, Y/ith Liquor Lav/ in each, compiled from Census of 1890 
and Hat. Tump. Encyp^ 
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Kuxnter of arrests annually in different cities compiled 
froan Census reports 1S90. 
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The Chicv.r.o Trltuno EoTcrts t .\::1 t*^ icj tor. years , siioisr 
that of the 44^705 murders ror-ortol to it ruy mail and tele- 
graphf about 11 fi were due directly to liquor, .47 ^o to ■quarr- 
els" and 14.4*^ to causes uiJoiown; (1) Of these ne may safely 
assume that a large part of the quarrels were oaused hy drixilCt 
as we found that 97 ft of assault and battery oases were due to 
drlnkt and sane at least of the unknown cases. 

The consumption of liquor has increased in the United 
States from 10.09 c^l^ons per capita in 18S0, to 15.53 Gallons 
pur capita in 1C9C; that is, 32. 9^^'. (2) 

The saloon with ltr> clstcr vices, prostitution and Gamb- 
ling t Is protected by the polioe in Great cities ^ and used as a 
fruitful source of revenue. 

Dr. Parkhurst, vho has recently stirred Hew York City to 
its dcfT^the^ says of the Police in that city^ "I believe that 
from the top down, with none splendid oxoo>tionS| they are the 
dirtiest t crookedest, and ugliest lot of men ever combined in 
seial-military array outside of Japan aiid Turkey. •« (3) 

The cominQn liiethoi of blackmail as shown by the Lxxxnow 
connittco,Y/as for each r.>.r:i ::oiloG captain to qo to each dls- 

(1) Chica::o Tribime, Jan. 1st. editions from 1884 to 1804, 

(2) Vital Statistics. 11th U. S. Census ICOO. 

(S) Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst - "Our Ficht with Tarmiany." 
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orderly houso or saloon in his district, levy a oortaln amount 
for "prot'iction" and then so much a month afterward. This eaive 
the"housys"a fre^ij license to ply their business in difiance of 
lav/, and luider protection of the police^ Such duplicity in 
crime by the police can result in nothinc but a vast amount of 
crime, and an influence alv/ays for evil. 

One indirect result of driaieniiess has been overlooked by 
many writers; men and women become intoxicated, are arrested 
and thrown into a city or county jail to awL.lt trial; here they 
meet indiscriminately with all classes of fcaons; they imbibe 
the spirit of crime, learn mariy of its stjcrcts, co out into the 
world acain with self-respect cone, and in its place a Imow* 
ledcc of, and often an ambition for criminr^l ways. The path is 
easy from this point, and hundreds have been led to lives of 
crime from the jail door, by the influejiicos received during the 
first imprisoniaent for drunKennens. 

The effect upon off spring durin{^ tho prenatal period and 
at the time of cone pt ion as well, is one which should not be 
overlooked; children conceived by parents while intoxicated are 
very apt to be criminals. (1) The feelincs of disgust, of 
(1) Green Judce S. II. "Crime." lioies, "Prisoners and Paupers." 
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despair, and @revo^ desperation, which must bo ooimaon to tho 
wife of a drxttftard^all have thoir effeot, and a most potent one 
upon the itnborn infant, fixine to a decree its character, and 
always for tho worse. 
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Chapter III. 

The influence of Cities* 

llod'.^rn Inius trial teniencies are to'.rarcl the niassini^ of 
population in trade centers; The fjror/th of cities durinc the 
past four decades has been remarkable. In 1850^ 12.5 ^^ of the 
poople lived In cities of 8000 or more Inhabitants; In 1860^ 
16. IS <\ in 1870, 20. 9S % In ICSO, 22.57 ^ *, and In 1800, 29.12 
5?. In 1850 we had but 85 cities of over 8000 inhabitants; in 
1890 the nxmber had c^^own to 443; 105 of these had a population 
of over 120C0; 74 over 40,000; 39 over 75000; 25 over 125000, 
and 3 over one million. 

This massinc of popul£.tion has talccn place ohlefly In the 
Horth Atlantic eind North Central states, which now contain 
nearly 6/6 of the urban population in the United States. 

The follo7;lns table exhibits the number of urban popula- 
tion and the ratio of this to the total urban population, by 
coocraphical Divisions. (1) 

North Atlantic Division, 8,9^0, 42G 40.22 ^.! 

South Atlai'itlc Division, 1,420,435 7.70 

North Central Division, 5,701,272 31.^*6 

South Central Division, 1,147,147 6.29 

Western Division, 000, SVO 4.94 

(1) U. S. Census 1890. 
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If ^ as Is clainoci by ponolofjists^ crimo Increases as the 
density of population^ wo have in our cities a cause for the 
sreat increase in crime durinc th-^ decade , due to the inixw- 
trial tendencies of the ace* 

This teinc a Generally accoptod belief^ but one which 
serins to rust upon no well Grounded statistics wo deem it nec- 
essary to investigate the truth of the statement from a statis- 
tical stanlpoint. 

To do til is we must exclude the Western and Southern 
stateSf because in the West conditions are so unsettled^ and in 
the Soixth the nogro » lemont tends to vitiate the whole res\xlt. 

We must turn to the older and more commercial states, 
where the modern tendency toward ccncmtr: tion acts v/ith full 
force* 

The urban population in cities above 8000 people has in- 
creased 41 .S? )i in the North Atlantic states while total popu- 
lation increased only 20 f.; in the Worth Central States urban 
population increased 96.07 ^o and total population only 28*8 "^ 
durlnc the decade from ICSO to 1800. 

The crime rate per million, the number of cities, and the 
total per cent of the urban of the total population is shoviTi in 
the followinc tablo. it wii-. be noticed that tiie two rates 
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follow each othor vory nearly. 

The tatle IncliiucB C states which contain 210 of the whole 
number (443) of the cities in the coamtry. Those 8 states with 
Washingtoriy^cludei, furnish 41.6 ^ of the total nunibor of 
prisoners from only 32.8 ^i of the total population. 

It will he observed in this table that the only city, 
standinc; alone, has the highest crime rate, while Llass. with 
all its coimtry districts, am CO.O '/, oi" its population in 
olties of over CO 00 inhabitants, falls only 322 to the million 
below it. 
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This tablo shows the relation bctv/eun cities and crime: 
Ctatistlcs incluio all prisoners ^iven in the Eleventh Censu^, 
with the j\ivenilo offenders added. (1) 



(1) Collated frora the i:icvonth U. G. census, 1830. 
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On aocoimt of the imp orfect lens of statistics the above 
table does little more than inlicate the presence of a powerful 
influence; but it certainly does point to the cities as crime 
centers. Statistics cannot snow the whole effect of cities , 
for many men are here hroucht to a condition where they will 
oommitt crime and then move to the country or smaller towns 
whore the opportiaiity for gain is better ^ and where competition 
Is not so sharp. On the other hand many criminal characters 
formed in the coimtry and snr.li toT/ns, drift into cities be- 
cause of the greater opportunities for crime and license for 
Imriorallty. 

If we examine the statistics for the state of Pennsylvania 
for the year 18'^ 5, the only one in which we have available data 
we find that 46.7 ^/^ of the prisoners caine from throe counties 
which contained only 31.2 ^J of the population; (1) these were 
the counties of Philadelphia, Allegany and LusemOt containing 
the cities of Philadelphia, vZilesbarre and Pittsburg, besides 
other large mining and manufacturing towns in ?ttiloh the con- 
ditions making for crime are just as favorable. 

Kr. Boies states that 30 ^o of the criminals are made In 

cities. (2) 

X\) PennT Labor Report*lC75 C^7\^c^J 

(2) Boies "Prisoners and Paupers." Digitized by v^UU^ie 
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Just what this cityward xscvement meai;8 upon our morals is 
only realised by a comparison of ancient with modem condi- 
tions. The ancient man was hound hy strongest ties to his 
clan» and every act was reviewed hy It; he felt a sense of 
hrotheriiood which very few experience to-day and in this way 
was restrained hy the very strongest Influence, from commit tine 
acts of depredation within the clan or tribe to which he be- 
longed* 

The village comnunlty^ and early American town life 
supplied the place of this feature; hut in the modern city, all 
these restraining Influences whereby men are held firm in the 
grasp of the public conscience, are removed. 

A man enters a modern city, and ho Is cut off from all 
former ties of friendship; he can flnl little conipanlonshlp 
outs lie of t:i" ever oi^en culoon and ganblln:: holes ^ and his 
strong social nature must be fed In sono way; he feels that no- 
body loiow's v/hat he does in tiie city; the op::ortvinltle6 for a 
downv/ard course are upon every hand, and the man who perhaps 
never entered a saloon In his native town leaves his self- 
respect at the threshold, and enters, only to find light, com- 
fort and chear* Ho v/onder that, in the aosenoe of other plac- 
es, he goes again, and that the almost inevitable consequence 
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34 
follows; he learns to love the cup and in many cases beoomea 
the tool of some evil companion whom ho meets here, for doing 
some criminal act* 

Hot only do the ooxmtry additions become worse from olty 
influence; the worst effect is upon the younc who, especially 
In the larger towns are discorced upon the street to loam all 
the vice which infects such thoroucnfares. The child from the 
better class of homes, mingles indiscriminately with those of 
lower morals, always to the detriment of the former, just as 
the muddy tributary always contamlnat-3 the clear stream* 

Even the school life of city children, does not have that 
element of stability v/hich a cotintry school civcs. City boys 
of the loY;er class seldom attain to an Intel Icctiial life which 
acts as a rvjstrainlns force. The rudiments learned, serve to 
put into tholr hands the class of vllo ^^Gnr.y literature which 
stares at them upon every corner, the reaiing of which so often 
induces criminal ways m boys untouch'.'d by other causes* 

Ur* Hobson says, "Scattered and unrelated fragments of 
half -baked information, form a stock of 'knowledge* with which 
the townsmans glib tongue enables him to present a showy in- 
tellectual shop-front. Host of the best and strongest intell- 
ectual v/or>. done in the towns is lone by imnigrants, not by 
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town-bred f oik* " ( 1 ) 

Kodem town llfo is a fierce cociretltion for advantacje. In 
which little quarter Is given* "The fittest" for each kind of 
employment t survive^ and the wreokace drifts into all manner of 
makeshifts to keep life go Inc. 

In this struccl^i the second Generation town bdy^ lacking 
in cr it ^ pertinacity of purpose, endurance, character, and mor- 
als is easily distanced by his more vlgorotis rival from the 
country* 

In the larger cities where "slums" exist we have a regular 
hot -bed for the propacation of criminals* Mr. Boies points out 
(2) that the sl\in- tenement Involves the crowding of depraved 
and crlninal characters together, where they teach and aid one 
another in crime, it Involves the huilllng into one room of 
all ages and sexes, in beastly uncleanness and indiscriminate 
cohabitation of the sexes* 

Like in toript trance, iuid united v/ith it^ town life destroys 
to a large decree) the sanctity of home, and Its moralising In- 
fluencoF^ AG fev/ town workers own their hones, i.;Oct of such 
workers are continually on the move; club life, loafing, 

(1) J. A. Hobson "Evolution of luodern Capitalism" p. 340. 

(2) "Prisoners and Paupers." 
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36 
saloons^ ana araiBencnts of all kinds draw men from a home whlcli 
In many cases becomes only "a plc^ce to stay" itoen other places 
are closed* Many men,- a larce proportion of whom perhaps ^ 
have no homes, substitute the brothel for it. All these tend- 
encies leal to crime in the vilest forms • 

The vinoertainty ani irrorjularity of tovm employment is a 
pernicious influence upon the morals of workers^ makinc them 
reckl'.^ss and improvilcnt. (1) They are well supplied to-day,- 
tomorrovr they may have nothing. They become fatalists. They 
nay have striven to save, but a strike, a closed factory,- some 
turn, nay throw them out of work and the savings may be swall- 
owed up lone before new work can be secured. A few trials, and 
hope for better things departs, and the man drifts recklessly 
with the tide, and oftentimes at last swells the list upon the 
prison rolls. 



K It 

(1) J. A. Hobson, Evolution of Llodem Capitalism. 
Prof. PoxY/oil'i Claims of Labor*' pr. 106# 
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Ciiapter IV. 
Forolcn Itxiicration. 

A very Inportant factor in fonainG tho tiorals of our 
country is the vast horde of people who come to us faster tiian 
they can be assimilated to American ideals • 

They come^of all beliefs^ customs^ lancuaces, evades and 
conditions. During the decade from ICCO to 1C00» 5242545 for- 
eigners entered our ports ^ besides the host who came by way of 
Canada and Uexico. (1) The years from leoo to 1C05 brouG^t 
2^453020 more. (3) Among these woro a larco nimber of anar- 
chists, a lawless, tvirbulont class v/hose object is to destroy, 
and tear to pieces our coveriiment. They hold any law in con- 
teinpt and believe disobedience is perfectly justifiable. (2) 
The class imported to v/ork in mines do not know the meaning of 
•home" and are of an extremely low cra^ie of intelllGence and 
morals. (1). We have been the dumping c^^^o^^i for European con- 
victs, paupers, and defective classes for years. 

Up to within a few years afjo, a larco number of tlien couii 
find free land in the r/est, but since this source of revenue 

(1) U. S. Labor Report on Importation of Contract Labor 1CS9. 

(2) vrritincs of John Llost. 

(3) Statosnen's Year Book. 
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has fallui^ thoy hudclle into cities where factories noed cheap 
labor 9 or into mines or railroad work. 

They come to seek freedom and money; their ciistoms at home 
are often too lax to pass here except as crime, and thoir c^eed. 
tor money often surpasses their strength of character or res- 
pect for the rights of property. They find themselves in an 
environment to which they can with difficulty adapt themselves. 

For these and other reasons, they furnish about one-third 
of the prison population while only about one-fifth of the 
total population* 

Among the white prisoners in 1800, omitting the "unlmown" 
56.81 '/j Y/cre of foreign birth or parentage. These figures 
alone serve to enforce the statement of tiie Criminal Law Re- 
form Committee of the National Prison Association: «We are and 
have been for years receiving the very dregs of European so- 
ciety, the scum of European cities, the destitute, the igno- 
rant, the Nihilist, the Anarchist, by scores of thousands 
annually. Such immigrants only add to the siun of crime and 
vloe, and enormously increase the difficulty of the many social 
and ethical problems now facing the nation." 

The foreirpa element in the United States in 1890 was as 
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follows: (1) 

Hatlvo born of foreign parents, 11,503675. 
Porelsnors by birth, 9,121867. 

Total Colored element, 7^638360. 

Total 28,2G3002. 

Native bom of nativo parents 34,358348. 



Entire population 62,622^50 • 

Of these forolcn whites, by far the larger part is in the 
two livislons which also contain 5/6 of the urban population* 
The Uorth Central and Horth' Atlantic Divisions contain 86.8 ^i 
of the foreign white element. 

A c^eat dlfferimoe is found to exist between different 
nationalities as to crime. 

The following table .^hows the parentcc<^ of the Yrhite pris- 
oners who had foreign parents, from the eight countries furn- 
ishing the largest foreign elements in the prison population. 

The total number of loreign parents of Amerioc-n prisoners 
is found to be 60153. This number does not include the nimber 
of "unloioams . " it is here shown that eight countries furnish 
77 ^ of the foreign born population and 91.3 ^o of the parents 
(1) Census Reports 1800* 
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40 
of forelcn prisoners. 

The Irish alone furnish 20.2 '/;! of tho foroicn population 
but 48.5 <' of the crinlnal parentage. In contrast to this may 
he mentioned the Swedish which furnishes 478,041 to the popula- 
tion hut only 775 criminal parents. 



Country 


Parents of 
Prisoners. 


ropulat ion 
1830 


ixatio of 

Crinlnal parentace 

to roiAilatlon. 
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The contrast Is marked totwoen the averac© ratio of for- 
elfpi orlnlnal parents and the native, teinc about 1 to 5* The 
German elenent alti;ouGh furnishing 30* 11 \l of the foreign bom 
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population Gives only 16.6 5;^ of the criminal parent ace* 

Of these nine million foreign bomi 47*34 ^ are reported 
as havinc no occupation^ 39.6 ^' as beloncins to miscellaneous 
trades, 10.3 ;;3 as skilled artisans, and only .050 ^'^ as profess- 
ional non. A large number are thus forced into the lowest man- 
ual labor or what is worse a vicious iiloness. 

Hot only 3o, 'out t'.ey displace the native v/orkers who 
cannot live in competition with them; they reduce wages below 
the limit which would sustain a standard of life suitable to an 
American with more civilised v/ants, and force natives to seelc a 
living by preying upon then with sharp schemes, which even bor- 
der upon crime and often lead up to it. 

New York contains more Irish than any Irish oity. 80 ^' of 
its population is of foreign extraction. Chicago has more Teu- 
tons than any German city except Berlin; 90 ^o of its population 
are for'.'ign born or of foreign iescent. 

Whole districts in both coui/.ry and cities are foreign in 
character; English words are heard almost as seldom as in a 
foreign coiuitry. Is it any wonder that such a conglomerate of 
races shoixll clash when under one form of government? Is it 
any wonder that foreigners come in conflict with our lav/s and 
so become criminals? 
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Foi^eigners are usually the tempers of saloons and to a 
creat decree the users of intoxicants; The Irish, drink chiefly 
whisl^oy, and it laakes them pvisilistio and quarrolsone ; the Gor- 
man drinlis beer and it makes him sleepy and leoy, which 
accounts in part for his low crime rate. The difference in 
race Is, of course the fiandamental difference* 

There has been a conscious effort among foreign nations to 
colonise parts of the United States. Rosolier, Y/rittng in 1877^ 
thought that Germany oxiglit to plant colonies and Give aid te- 
glvo aid tu o i iiicxanto to them; ho suggested Y/ is cons in as the 
state best adapted for the purposes of colonisation. He also 
notes the fact that the English poor law authorised parishes to 
assist emigration to the extent of£lO ^». por capita; and that 
the Irish landlords had retained the nor^.- Y;e:.lt:iy tenants by 
assisting the poorest to leave. As we have seen the effect of 
tills encouragement to emigration, we have but to note the fact 
that we have been the asylum for outlaws from every nation. 

Great opportunities offer thomselvos to the foreign crim- 
inal; here nobody questions about his former record and it 
seldom follows him; but it is too often reproduced, to escape 
note among the causes of crime in our country. 

(1) Tto. Roscher Political Economy Book V., Ch. Illj^ec. 261, 

Hote 1. (2) 4th. anl 5th. uilliam IV oigiV^abyLjOOgle 
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Chapter V. 
The Inorease in Crime due to the Negro Element. 

A8 has been noted, the negro forms a conspicuous class In 
the prison population. 

There were 24,277 negro prisoners^ which 7/as about 30 ',^'of 
the whole on June 1, 1890. The whole negro population in the 
United States is '^47^040^^(13. 4 ^o of the whole population. That 
is one out of every SOC negroes was a prisoner in Jiaie ICOO, as 
coinpared with one out of every 950 of the balance of the popu- 
lation. 

The necro prison population is largely in the Southern 
states as iB shown by the following table tal;en from the 
Eleventh Census. 

Korth Atlantic Division 2^037 (X^^^^ .^: ^'t^ 
Soxith Atlantic Division 8,C63 '^ 
North Ci^ntral Division 2,738 ^ 
Soutli Central Division 10,381 ^ h 

res tern Division 258 n u 

24,277 
we are lei to expect this naen rie Xnow that the largest 
part of the negro rac-* in the United States;, live in the Goxith- 
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irnstatos. 



Our Southern br'^tiirun havo been accusel of boinc too se- 
vere in sentoncins trie nucro aiid oven nf arvmifiTi^ h in simnarily 
for dooils lone by a Y/hite man llsrjulsol as a ne^jro* 

If the limchlnGB and hancincs are an Indication^ we mieht 
accept the fact^ but the North has not a clean record. It is 
quite well known that justice is far from color blind even in 
the North, and that any offense takes on a darker hmfj^ with 
nany juda -s, because the accused has a dark skin. 

The followinc is the ratio of criminals to total colored 
population in the various geographical divisions of the United 
States. 

llorth AtlcOitic Division 1 prisoner to every 133 n.^roes 

South Atlantic Division 1 prisoner to every S6C negroes 

North central Division 1 prisoner to every 158 negroes 

South central Division 1 prisoner to every 335 negroes 

Western Division 1 prisoner to every 105 negroes 

It is here seen that for some reason the West and North 

held almost thre*; times the relative number of negro prisoners 

on June 1, 1890 as did the Southern division. 

The negro problem may be, and is a serious one in its re- 
lation to crime, because the race hatred is always a^ause tor 
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ferment; but that tlie necro Is a nortj dancerous element natur- 
ally than any other cannot be aOnitted, 

He has lately been a mere savage, a child of naturei - a 
slave to the white man. Freed nonir.ally^ he is as thrown out 
upon the Y/orld with not even the protection of a ruaster with 
property interests, to strucGlc for his livinc acainst adverse 
circuristances, and with no riGi'^'t to a foot of c^oiu;d or other 
prop'-^rty. 

Few trades or employments except the most menial are open 
to him; iie has never learned that "more of massa^s chicken" 
does not "make more of massa*s nlccer," and so lie goes on as In 
slavery times, appropriating what he needs to eat, and finds 
that the law oalls It orlme. 

He has stroriG passions, and the beauty of a ^::hite v/cman 
overcomes his :::o'.7or of resistance by the intense charm she has 
over him^ and he yields to tenptation, lorcettiric consequences, 
as the childreii of the race have alxicys :::one. 

He is more subject to the vices of civilised life than his 
rtiite brother, and falls oftener by their demoralisinc tenden- 
cies. In short the negro is crininal for the sane reasons 
which naXe other nen so, but is more easily affected because he 
has so recently emerged from a condition of slavery, aiid has 
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not had tine to adjust hiiaself to chanGOd economic relations* 
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Chapter VI. 
Effects of an Unequal Distribution of Wealth upon Crlne. 

The constant claim of socialists that a "just" distribu- 
tion of wealth woull reduce crime to a miniutua demands consid- 
eration* 

Hr. Bellany (1) admits crime under socialistic conditions 
would remain as a disease ^ but says that the removal of the 
tendency to crime acalnst property ^ by rclucinc private prop- 
erty to consumption noods only% would so mould the character of 
men that crime would practically disappear. 

The controv'jrsy botvrcen heredity and environment has boon 
sharp, but at the present time such scholars as vreisman and 
Kldd claim that acquired faculties are not transmitted, and 
that the environment of an individual fixes, for good or evil, 
his character* 

Uo onti would place a child in the slums of Uew York^and 
have the least hope tliat it v/ould c^ow up a moral beinc. It is 
a fortunate chance if any Good citisens are produced in such- 
surroundines* This being true can the cause for crime be 
traced to that distribution of property vrtilch dooms great 
(l)"LooKlnc Baclcward" Edward Be 11 any. 
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^^bers to live in squalor? 

The Socialist, Carl llarx claims (2 ) that iu::icr the present 
capitallstio process of production, the concentration of cap- 
ital into a few hanls, and the increase of the proletariat 
class constantly tends to, and docs proiaote "the nass of 
mi8t32:-y^ oppression, slavery, decralation and 'exploit at ion;." 
tha-t with this crows the revolt of the workinc class, a class 
always increasing In niaabers, and disciplined, united and or- 
catxised by the very process of capitalistic production itself; 
that 80 lone as capitalists are allowed to crow rich out of the 
labor of other men, and conditions remain as ixnjust as at the 
P^^aent tine, conflicts will be constantly arising, in which 
^^Iraec against property and even violence are sure to follow, 
^^ofessor Henderson claims that a sense of injustice In the 
^^ses is a constant source of crime, (1) and there can be no 
*oubt that the teachings of the socialists and anarchists as 
^^-^1 as the nilder 7/ritir*gs of populists and others, creates a 
^^llng of unrest and a stroiig sense of injustice among the 
^^^^es. 

Ilr. Bcix says there are few orders of crime which are not 
"^aoeable directly or indirt3ctly to possession or the desire of 

^^) "Dependents, Defectives, Delinquents" Prof. C. R^ Henderson, 

(S) «'Das Kapital" Carl Llarx. Digitized by dOOglC 
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possession. He mentions the destruction betY/ecn crimes against 
the person^ and those against property^ and says that all those 
against property, which constitute a large proportion of the 
whole, might be wiped out by malting opportunities equal to all; 
not only so, but a large part of the crimes against person are 
due to attempts to gain property or from quarrels growing out 
of property, so that a large part of all crime is caused by mi- 
equal distribution of opportiinities. 

Under the present condition too, he holds it is to the 
advantage of the legal profession and the courts to maKe out 
as many crimes as possible in order to gain money; and even an 
aoousatlon blasts the character (meaning reputation) and leads 
up to real crime. The criminal class he further maintains is 
alT/ays recruited from the no-property class, who are driven to 
lives of crime for existence. (1) 

The latter statement nay be true in part but as we shall 
try to show some of the crime at least comes from the rich who 
live in luxury. 

llr. Hobson takes the ground that the moral condition of 
men can only b'j improved by a change in their economic oondl- 
(1) "The Ethics of Socialism" by Edv/ard Telford Box p.5C. 
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llr. Godard says that we place a prenlum upon dishonesty by 
the ineaGre Toward we offer honest toil, and by lecalisine the 
appropriation of the proiuco of labor to support in luxury the 
capital -class. Y/e provide a recruit iiig c^^^ound for crime by 
penal ttlne the younc to be brouc^it up amidst xaost vicious 
surroundings. He suscests as do the others the only remedy for 
crine, "equitable remuneration of Labor," that is, an equal 
opportunity for everybody to ensaco in honest toil. (2) 

We next take up the view of a lani refonner, a "s Ingle- 
tax" advocate, Henry George, and fir:d that he traces the cause 
of most of the crime and misery to the unequal distribution of 
wealth. He says that llature provides lavishly, but as her pro- 
visions are not justly distributed, all her blessings are 
turned Into cxirses. it is this in^^quality "tlaat crowds human 
beings into noisome cellars and squalid tenemnt houses; that 
fills prisons and brothels; that goads men v/ith v/ant and con- 
sumes then with greed; tliat robs women of the {zraoe and beauty 
of perfect womanhooft; that takes from little children the joy 
and Innocence of life's morning. Justiae demands equal oppor- 

(1) "Problems of Poverty" by John A. Hobson. 

(2) "Poverty, its Genesis and Exodus" J, G. Godard. 

(3) "Progress ani Poverty" Henry George p. 18. 
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tunity for every man anl until justice is done men ^ill rebel 
arjainst the system." 

Ilolern industrial procesoiv tend as he clains to enslave 
nen by the wac.^ systen, smd iorce then to the lowest depths; 
the wage of labor lilco v/ater, 3eo}:s the lowest level and the 
:o:;ra::inc ani enbrutinn slavery ci* poverty, crara;.s the hiGher 
nature, iuils the finer feolirics, and drives uen by its pain to 
acts vThich the brutes would refuse. Llodern wage slavery is to 
continue his presentations worse Vnzn real slavery in some 
ways^ for the self interest of the xnanufac tourer is not excited 
to care for his employers, and he usually bxiys his labor for 
the very least possible price and cares nothing for the moral 
or material surroimiincs of his men. Mean men set the price 
and all manufacturers in that Xind have to drop to it no matter 
if It drives ivomen to lives of shame or men to steal. (1) 

Proudhon, an anarchist, (2) cays that ail the revolutions 
of history, the strife and war of society, as well a^ all its 
crime has been due to the aocimulation of property. 

To use his own forceful words, " The mother of poverty, 
crime, insurrection and war was inequality of conditions, which 
was the dauchter of property, which was born of selfishness, 
(1) P. J. Prouahon, "TThat is Property?" Tr. from the^French. 
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Which was ericenicred by private opinion which deconcled in a di- 
rect line fron the autocracy of reason." 

Here we find different classes of social agitators to whom 
we accord some degree of sincerity, aereeing upon the statement 
that inequality oi conditions, because of various assigned 
reasons, leads to crime. Each man of those, has his own remedy 
of which we hav** no neoi here to give account, but the conoord 
of opinion requires consideration. 

Upon the effect of tenen.int house life we can do no better 
than repeat the Y/ords of L£r. Bi^aco; (1) desoriblnG a case which 
came under his observation he says, "In a dark cellar filled 
wltii snoke thort^ sleep, all in one room, with no kind of parti- 
tion divldlnG them, two men with their wives, a girl of 13 or 
14, two men and a large boy of about 17, a mother with two boys 
of ten and fifteen years, another woman with two boys 9 and 11 
years, in all fourteen persons • Privacy is impossible. Girls 
brought up here lose all delicacy or modesty and pass into the 
non-virtuous class at an early age. In the tenement too con- 
cregate some of thelav/sst of the destitute population of the 
city - vagrants^ beggars, nondescript thieves, broken-down 
drunken Vcigabonds who manage to keep out of the station house 
(1) "Dangerous Claosos in Nevz York City." C. L. Brace. 
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and the lowest ai.d most bioncli^ of the •sharpers.' " 

Naturally the boys ;;row up in such places to become as by 
a law of iiatxire, petty thieves, pick-pockets, street rovers, 
beccars and burclars. Prom the tenement comes 73 fo of the 
deaths and no doubt 00 ^ of the crlno acainst property and per- 
son. Overcrowdlns, causes a great proportion of the orimee of 
New York. Pow boys c^ov? up In Hew York tenenent iiouses who do 
not become thieves and va^abonls, or ci^rls 7/i;o retain their 
virtue. 

Abimdant testimony from Ivlr. Booth, Ur. Kl*s and others 
nlcht be rjiven to eubstantlato this view as a correct one but 
It seems unnecessary in this placo. 

Such is the solidarity of riiodorn society that no part of 
our country is safe when such fester inc sores exist in our 
great cities; but the question is, is it an unjust distribution 
of wealth or opportunity, which causes the disease? Are not 
the innate differences in hiunan beings the reason for the un- 
equal distribution? Do riOt men ani women gravitate to such a 
level by being xaif it to survive in the struccl*:' for success? T!7e 
should say yos and no. 

Por verj^ many, it was because of an innate lack of charac- 
ter, a lack of the staying qualities in the race of 14^^^ ^d 
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perhaps this was the first cause of the slim but once establls- 
hei, the slum tends to pc^rpetuate itself, and the effects are 
ounulative. 

The slim boy does not have an equal opportunity with the 
Blidle and upper classes; he enters the race, heavily handi- 
capped and seldom succeeds in getting into the front of it be- 
cause of his cnvironncnt. 

Ti:e ter:erjant is at once then, both cause and effect of the 
detereoratlon of character, for "it is after all upon character 
that conduct depends*" (1) 

Any possible distribution of wealth coiUd not immediately 
charige the natures of raon ana it is often doubted whether the 
change must not be made first in the character and throxigh that 
the Chang© in distribution will come about naturally. 

The general co2:census of opinion is, said has always been, 
that the tv/o extrenes of society are th(3 sources of physical 
Mineral decay, llr. Henderson says (2) what many others had 
^^Id before him that it is from the proletariate and idle rich 
that the most dangerous clacsos arise* 

The demoralixation of the family is the first product of 

{l)PredIU Wines, Census Bulletin r;^lC2 - ICOO. 

(2) "Defective, Dependent, Delinquent." H. H. Henderson. 
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unnatural ani ixnjiist econonic conditions, and where tiie hone is 
defiled the streams of oustonif norals and sentiments whicli 
Issue thence are polluted. It Is not extreme poverty alone 
which works evil^but loore^ a belief that eoonomio and political 
airranGoments are unaqual. 

It is not imnatural, Init very naiural indeed that a feel- 
l^S of dissatisfaction and alarm, and more or less of resont- 
^3G:-t should exist anonn v/ace-earners wh'jn they see the unequal 
distribution of the joint products of labor, shill and capital 
®^^ that it should provoke retaliation. (1) Until men are more 
cultivated than the mass of wace-earners they will be tempted 
^0 Beek revenge for wroncs, or imacincd wroncs, and render evil 
for evil to those whom they deem to be the cause of, or res- 
ponaibie for the injuries which they suffer • Unequal condi- 
tions have produced anarchists, nihilists and kindred associa- 
tions vrtiich seek to destroy utterly the present order. 

Proudhon,. before mentioned, says, "For my part, I have 
OTom fidelity to my work of demolition and will not cease to 
pursue the truth throuch the ruins and rubbish." (2) 

The contagion of wantonness and destruction spreads from 
the scenes of strikes, and these give license to all the 



(1) Judge Gre-Ti "Crime." 

(2) J. P. Prouihon "Tnat is Property?" 
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hoodlun oleaunt to oomnit all sorts of crimes. Corancrcial 
crises perhaps Qire greater stress to latent causes of orlnc 
and naXe an Increase apparent in such years ^ ;:ut Llorrlson lias 
pointed out that very prosperous years have the same effect. (1) 

Uncertainty and irr ovular ity in work at any time have a 
denor al is inc effect upon the laborer » and Just as often upon 
the business man ^ fluctuations in conditions press with a 
bli(^tlns force. Uany a man has felt impelled to do things in 
a crisis which are of doubtful character and sometimes even to 
violate the law openly, in order to save his business. Crisos, 
however $ are but the catastrophe ;i7hich e^ibits to what a 
terrible strain modem soci'^ty is put by the deep worlLlng 
caiises which lead to the distrust and final breajc up of the 
whole commercial credit system. They may be in part due to the 
manipulation of great money kings, and the speculation upon the 
creat markets of the 7;orld, and insofar we may say tho extra 
anoimt of crine is due to an unequal distribution of wealth. 

There are crines, however, T/hic:i CLu::'*ot be accounted for 
in any way ui;on the hypothesis of unjust conditions. They may 
^^ acG^cvated by it but lie deeper In human nature than the de- 
sire even for riches; these are crimes due to passion. 



(1) "Causes of Crime" W. D. Korrison. 
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A person becomes lnsr;jie with ancor at some one^ and 
strikes a fatal blow, T/itii no idea of cain^anl very often no 
property influence was possible • It was solely a lacX of con- 
trol over passion. In cases of rape, nurders from jealousy, 
from purt) meanness, and a long list of others, considerations 
of money have almost no influence whatever. The socialist then 
would have to have a now humanity in order to do away with the 
very worst forms of crime; his claim that character woi^l d be 
iiffer'.^nt uniur favorable ciroix.istanoor^ is cooi o::ly in part. 
A ciiaiiGed '-cononic condition, ar^nunlnc; that with it would come 
honos of purity and mothers of faultle3s character, schools in 
which industrial an:: moral stiic:ic\^ vvn pursued with the in- 
tellectual,- in fact assumine ideal cnvirorjnent as a result of 
a redistribution of v/oalth, amd wo should have chaiiG'^^i char- 
acters in the majority of cases • But we have the race to deal 
with as it is, not as we imaciiie it nicht be; and as ucn are, 
more money, would be a curse to many as 7;ell asy^bencf it to some. 

Had all men been born equal, some men in adverse circum- 
stances, would not have fouc'nt their way to the front, while 
those in the most favorable circimstances were swept into the 
tide of vice and crime. But such has been the case. The 
street boy has picKed up a pin and :t last become a millionaire; 
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a nlllionaires son» yes, thousands of boys from the best of 
econonic surroixniiiigs have been led Into crime, and we have no 
assurence left that property in itself, ic any safeciiard a- 
Cainst temptations to fall into criminal ways. 
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Chapter VII. 
The effect of the Economic Structure of Society upon Crime- 

This Is a question of serious import in the causes of 

crine. uo obsorvor oaii fail to v>oo that thero is -^ vast diff- 
erence in the public conscience and its pov/er over conciict^ be- 
tween the city and oountryf between a manufacturinc district 
ani an acricultiiral one, between North ani South, East and 
7est| and even between one noifjhborhood and another. Thus 
noimtalneers are usually a roxogh, uncouth set of men, but Good- 
hearted and not ^Iven to crime. 

This nay be said of most men who are broucjht Into oontaot 
^Ith nature in her sinipllcity; but when men becin to mass to- 
CGther unsocial traits of character, ani anti-social customs 
appear to spring up. 

The r^or.crdil law seems to be accepted amonc penoloclsts 
^nat crime increases as the density of population, other things 
beinc equal. There must be some ror-son for this in the ooon- 
oinic conditions v/hich attend this mascinc of population. As a 
rule nen do not crov/d toGOther into cities because they love 
to, but because they are forced to do so by the exicencles of 
nod urn industry. 
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At the bar, is of moiern industrial dovelopmont there lie 

two objects as tersely put by RusXiii^ ";7iiatever we have - to 

r;'?t more; wncirovor wo are to go sonov;hore olso." Tho first 

object has lecL to inventions, ani an intensity of Industrie:! 

lifo never before experienced. The second, to tho doveiopment 

of every foot of available land and known opportunity in oxxr 

country. 

The production of food does not require so large a proper* 
tion of acrlcultural laborers as it did before so nuch nacliin- 
ery was Introduced, and so much new land cultivated, where 
Grain is produced at a nininun of labor-cost. 

Tho nanufacture of machines for all the wa..ts of modern 
life, together with the supplementary trades, remands the mass- 
ing of men at creat manufacturing and comneroial centers. The 
result, as has been noted in a previous chapter has been that a 
large proportion of the population has drifted into towns and 
cities Y/ithin the last two or three decades. 

Various tendencies in the industrial world are to be noted 
^ connection with this massing of population, and increase in 
nanufactures in relation to agriculture. 

Mr. Hobson says (l) that there is a strong tendency in 
(1) J. A. Hobson; "Evolution of Llodern Capitalism." 
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nany manufactures to substitute v/onien and chiiiren for men. In 
Encland the women wace-workers increased in ten industries from 
1851 to ICOl, 221 ^'^ or from 463G00 to 1447500^ at the same time 
male labor increased only 53 ^^^ that Is from IfOSOGOO to 
1,576»100. 

The enployment of children has also much increased irtier- 
ever the law and public opinion do not Interfere • 

This Greatly increased use of women and children has been 
made possible largely by the introduction of mcchines which are 
all but automatic^ and r^jquire little of either strength or 
skill. 

The result of the use of machines is to tlirow liand labor 
out of its regular employments , and many men make shlpr/reck^ 
durinc the period of readjustment to some new industry. The 
element of tmoortalnty in modern industry has a demoralisinc 
effect upon morals. 

The type-sotting machines have thrown a larsc number of 
compositors out of employment » at a time of life very often 
when they cannot adapt themselves to a new trade; they are thus 
compelled to join ti^e liand- to -mouth class who always furnish 
largo quotas to the criminal army. 

Thus both tendencioc, so narl:ed in moclern industry^ the 
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substitution of fomalos for nalcs^anl of iv^aohine v/ork for hand 
work, have produced domorall^inc effects upon the character of 
the wace-eamlnc classes. 

This Is soon partly In the falllnc off of tho apprentice- 
ship system, and a consequent lack in the knowledge of trades, 
there is no certainty that when one has spent mioh time and 
money to learn a trade, that one will be able to use it* Some 
new invention may come in and revolutionise the industry for 
which an artisan has been trained, and render skill almost use- 
less* Reooc^ii- 12:13 this fact parents do not mal;e tne effort to 

IT 

teacli their children trades that the:'- once did. Three-fourths 
of the criminal class knoT/ no trade. (1) 

But the influence of modern industry is perhaps more 
marked upon the second c^^ieration. The growth of female em- 
plojnnent in factory and office, has broucht 7/ith it, y/eal^enine 
of home interests and neglect of home duties. "The home has 
suffered all that industry has G^l2ied."(2) 

The homo is the safety of our iiation; any tendency which 
saps its vitality robs u3 of j*a:^>t 80 i:rach cood citizenship. 
Good charact-rs c:Ji:iot be produced upon the streets, they 

(1) F. H. V.-ines - C^r.zws r^iill'^ti.. iio, 132 1l:::)0. 

(2) J. A. Hobvson 7:volution of llod'.'rn Ci.pitili::u. 
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c'.amot be naio In the schoci r.or in tliu hard j^^i-'^-i oi* factory 
life; ti.cy uust be forr.ol ac they aiv/::ys have been in homes, 
at a mothor'G };noe anl uniov ii'jr fostorlns care* 

Factory life is adnittcd by all to ur.fit woman for home 
duties 7/hethor ennaned in it boforo or after tuirriaGe. Vaien 
the hone-Kev'por le comrxlled to work for wac^s, hone duties re- 
ceive a secondary part of her attention from necessity, and the 
truly Gooi influences of a perfect home life are lost* liomo 
becomes to children, merely a place to stay,- to cet their 
seals,- not the sweet restful place to v/hich they should love 
to flee for rest and comfort,- the one sacred spot on earth* 

The saloon or the street r>up,:lies the society which nature 
demands, and only a home can supply with no thins but coo^ in- 
fluences • 

Cheap clothes, cheap shoos, cheap articles of all kinds^ 
cannot becli: to recompense society for this enormous drain upon 
her vitality; it Is no equivalent to receive a larcely in- 
creased product if we rnist suffer the loss of our fundamental 
character f ermine inilustry, the home. 

Character is fundamental* The moulders of it should be 
first in importance, but they have been forced far below this 
fcy the tendencies of modern industry and custom. Mothers are 
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at a ilscovint In the nolern world, and their v/ork not belnc 
well done in so many cases, destroys the very basis of our 

nodern civilisation. 

LIr. Hobson says, "The direct econonic toi.dency of nachine 
industry to take women and children av/ay frcn home to v/orK, 
nust be looted upon as a tendency antaconistic to civilisations 

Haveloclt Ellis (2) cites the fact that in Encland v/here 
woman's sx-here oi worlc has increased verj'- rapidly, the level of 
fenininc criminality has for a half century been r is inc. He 
says that v/hero wonen share the labors of man, as in Russia, 
feninlno crtnii-ality is very hi^^h; that vmtm 'j/ouen coiue to 
touch life at more various points, and to feel tho stress of 
llf':i more hoonly, thoy develop the sanio criminal traits as nan* 
"The Gtron^jest barrier of all a{;c.inst criminality in .vomen^ is 
maternity." lie points out thct criminality amonc women is 
larcely coni'lnc:! to cl'-il-ll^j-:: onos. 

The or.iicjTiUJnt o." Y;oi-:on laison Vi\c rce of narria(je, and in 
many cases abolir>ht.»s It altoc^'tiier, because of a cultivated 
disli?.o for ho^^^i antics on th*? ::art of v;cii;inr: c;i^ls. :.:aternal 
duties are left to a nursu many tli.v.^s t:.L-t the mother may en- 
Cace in seme cnploiTient ovun after marrla^o, and worse still 
(1) J. A. Hobvon i:vGiution oT Iloij^-n C:/- lir.l :rn. 
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ar:oi:c: the i.oor, ciiil-Inr/i ivk- lcl"t to r.Iilft for taeLis elves. 

If ti;ese tenf.tjncies are •. r i.ial.o a i:.r[;(*r irtUibur of oriiu- 
inel v/oi.:on, the effect rui^t bo for thcTi to train tiieir children 
In crlnlnal ways. 

Tnatevor nay be the ouIcoliij of the"enaricl^atlon ofwonem" 
In molorn Iniustry^ the influence upon hone life Ic nost svirely 
aetrimontal, anl wonan^ ieflccte:: from the service of true 
notherhooi, for which nature desici'.ei her, JLoes not adi to the 
morality of the race. 

The chii:. which caiJiot iiavc a mother to looh back upon 
with reverence and love in after life^can hardly be blamed for 
be ins a criminal. 

Anotiier economic tendency is constantly af foe tine tiie 
crime rate. The concentration of wealth and the c3:*owth of a 
proletariat? clans. The ISOO Census .hows that 20 ']] of the 
wealth of the United State:: is owne:l by s/lOO \l of the popula- 
tion; that "1 '/. is ovmed by '/^ of the families, thus leaving 
but 29 ;! to be divided amonc the renainii:c 21 /^' of the fcjailios- 

In such a state of affairs it ixist be that a lar^o part of 
the 01 ^o belong to the proletariate class who live from hand-to 
mouth* Larce nionbers of the^e struf;:';le on to :;eep alive, with 
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no larger hope than a bare llvliiGi ai^tl v/ith fears that even 
that raay bo tai;en away In some foil bloT/, as a crisis or panic • 

In such cases they have a choice aiuonc three alternatives; 
the poor-house, becsinc or steal i.-ij. The weai^er moral charac- 
ter^^ choose the latter and luring a crisis fall into the crln- 
Inal cl::.ss very rapidly* 

Poverty of itnelf is not a potent factor in crime butt as 
pointed out by Llorrison, the existence of sre.:.t wealth and ex- 
trone povirrty in contrast to each other; it is the slim beside 
Fifth Avenue, the hovel by the palac--, whicli causes non to be- 
come desperate, and cot out of hamony with such envlroiinent. 

Many of the poor, led by :.narchists, and even Sadioal 
Socialists, look upon property as theft, or at least think that 
tho possessor of crc^at y;ealth niust have nained it by illerjitl- 
mate neans. They often loch ur-on the millionaire as a great 
robber-chief vmo iias the police on his side. (1) 

The aoctrine that "property is theft," has found ready 
aihcrentc ainonc; the uuthinl-iinc nil lions, -..ho only loiov?, and 
that all too keenly, tiiat they have not equal ppportunity with 
th'j ii:an of c^^^t wealth. Labor leaders havu sonietiiTies en- 
thuse:! t::e Liassus a::ainst propo.-ty, as is easily sho7/n '^y the 
(1) Carpenter - Giviliiaticn, its Oauso mi Cure. 
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recrilosc destruction of it iurinc a striiie, 

A rocI:lC£S dir^rccard for the intt^rests of the public has 
1)13611 formed by the effects of ooononic teach iiif^s of labor 
papers aiid labor leaders. The doctrine that "labor produces 
all thincs" ani should have all the produce, loads ncn to dis- 
regard the richts of property, and v/hen oi^portunity offers^ to 
apiroprlate it to their 07/n uses, or^ as norc often happens dixr- 
inc strides and locl:outs, to destroy it so that nobody can be 
b(?nef itted. 

All l.hi.^3 v;'JiJ;cniinG oi the re£:pect for property rights 
leads to crlr.o^as sur(3ly as any other force. 
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Cliapter VIII. 
The Iiiiluenoe of a Doiiilnant Eoonr.nic Class upon llorals. 

This subject althoucii thought too iittly of by v;rlters 
appears to us to be an Important one. The Interplay of forces 
In society is no doubt ^.Inost infinite) in extent, but we nay be 
able to point out general trends of influence. 

Different races, countries and times have had widely dlff- 
erinc ethic^-.l customs. Even the sane country ioes not lone re- 
tain its char'.cteristic fe'.;tures, oxcopt in staiyu-jjit ones like 
China. 

Kncland has radically changed a number of times during the 
last few centuries. Conduct on the part of an official to-iay» 
such as existe:! under Elizabeth, wo-ill conslr^i th~>.t one to a 
political death, if not indeed to a premature crave from the 
disr;raco, ac v/a.s the case with Parnoll. TThat is the cause of 
such a marvelous change in public conscience? Some would an- 
swer it is the result of politici-.l inprovenents; none^ of 
ciianced econcnic co::ditions; otiiers^thc roiir:lous revival and 
oth'^rs, the intellectual advance's of the tines nanifusted in 
i':aterial progress. 

It becones evident iii:on reflection that there is truth in 
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each of these theories • We must asX, hov/ever, how do econocilo 
coniitions act upon the moral life of a people? Firsts the 
niches t life carjiot "be lived in abject r.overty* Upon this 
point Llorrlson says, that, ••both homes and schools imply com- 
fortable economic conditions^ with some leisure, at least so 
much as is embodied in escape from the imprisoiiment of poverty 
with its severe and protracted toil, through the chinks of 
which not a ray of hope enters." (1) 

A constant strii{:2le for bread, or for life as it in usual- 
ly put, does not aid ni^h thiriXinr^ an: living; on the other 
^'iand, luxixry more than poverty ten is to idleness and immorality. 
The excesses of the Roman court are an example. 

7/hat then have our new economic conditions brought to us? 
Tiiere can be little doubt that the masses of men have more of 
*he necessities and comforts of life than in any previous era, 
^Ut havt) their morals ii:.::roved in a like decree? Te micht ai'i- 
6Y/er yes, and no* Yes, if we regard one class of crime, as 
that pertainini: to family life, and no as pertali.inc to certain 
factors in ccmr:(*rcial lif'-* 

Diff**rei;t aces lave had :ifrerent iJleaic,- Athei.s ideal- 
ise i intellect, Gparta, brute force, Cronv/'-'ll 'r, ::n{;land, 
(1)7:. r. Llorrison "C- ime ani its Causes." 
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puritanic religion, Franc , Keascii, America before the Kevo- 
lutton^ liberty, ana the niofc^rn conxiorcial 'tvorld, wealth. 

It is not asKod hOT a r.;an calnei v/ec.lth but hoj: nuch; or 
as Horatio Soyxiour puts it, (1) "We honor these men, and ask 
h^v/ rich do they c^t, iigt ho?; t::<3y c.ot rich." 

LIr. Bacehot says (2) men are guided by type not by argu- 
ne:it. Stronc personalities in eacL an^^ sot the customs and 
even personal habits of the age. A 7/orth conceives a new 
bonnet of shape most hideous, but "the horrid thlnr; we wore 
last yecr" is discarded, and the i7omen of two continents go 
Into extasles over the new style. 

Tobacco is a fad of the last 400 years; cicaretts of less 
than 40, yjt millions of boys thinX they cannot be nen vintil 
"they use them. 

On»3 comimuiity is moral; another lonioral because the leader 
of thoioGht s^jts the pace. "The thine to do" is more powerful 
than la77. I2ut hov; does this apply? Directly. Our ideal Is 
Y/ealth. Greed for cold and the love of luxury which it brings, 
cause the frauds of lerjislation, corruption in civil affairs 
and violation of all sorts of trusts • Economic tendencies 



(1) Pol. Gc. Quar. 2:5j0. 

(2) "Physics an-: Politics." 
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hurrj'' us to.var:! the conccntralion of wealthy anl it har: btjoome 
"the thine to "o" to succeed in gather iiic the larc^'st amount 
Pos Foible* 

Horatio Eijyraour says, "it is the aii^inistration of wealtli, 
no natter ho?/ Gained, which excitus and emboldens the desperate 
speculator in coraraercial centers to sport with the sacred in- 
terests of labor, to unsettle the business of honest industry 
ty playinc tricks v/ith the standards of value. 

Those who use the stoc?.^ of creat ccr;. orations as nachines 
for Gamblinc schemes are more dishonest than the more humble 
Canbler v/:io throv/s his loaded dice, llany of the acts of our 
capitalists are more hurtful to the welfare of our people than 
the acts of thieves and robbers. Such influences have led to 
f^rauls, ."Lefal cat ions ani broaches of trusts. They have filled 

our prisons and ovenvhelmed n;ar:y hones v/ith shane and sorrow. 

it 

The discre::it of a creat city rprincs from the sad fact 

that its Lien of v/'.^alth as a tody lack that c^i**^ii3ie self-rer.pect 

Which leads to a faithful hich -minded p^.rformance of the duties 

I* 

of citizenship. 

'^ Start Inc from the sad ends of crime and nuininc back along 
the tracks, it is se'.'n that in a lar::e de{;;ree they are en- 
gendered by public tastes, habits and lemoralicatlons. Wealth 
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has been cai^'-^ ^7 unwortliy means. Pimcus men have shot up 
into financial proruincnce^ to v/hon a provaJIinc^ lealeHinc moral 
nalarla is the very breath of life," (1) 

The wcjalthy men are the dominant class in social as well 
as business life; thoy are ;7atcheci by newspaper reporters anl 
the clolncs of a Hev/ York "400" are the topics of conversution 
for the realers of the country. '"Jine anl Y/onen are too often 
aocompanitients of ixanoral business transactions, anl altocethor 
it canriot be doubted that their influence is more potent in 
forming doiuinant tiiouci^t then that of any other class. 

lur. Bac;ehot says the propensity of man to imitate what is 
before him is one of the stronc^st inclinations of his nature; 
it is neither voluntary nor conscious, but results from a hidd- 
en workinc of the mind. Pew can resist the infection of the 
ideas of the dominant class. (2) 

This influence is more potent among the uneducated classes^ 
and those who have less abstract minds are more apt to mimio 
the acts and adopt the ideas of 'others. This mimicry is easily 
seen in the paste diamonds worn by dudes and their feminine 
equivalents, also In the cheap gewgaws of the lower classes, in 
close resemblance to the furniahing of their rich neighbors. 

(1) Pol. So* ir- 2:500. 

(2) T'alter Bagehot, "* Physics and Politics." 
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Dil liiltatlon stop hero is vvoull be Txell^but It is a fact 
as has been hinted that the schenes of Icirse business transac- 
tions art^. tranclated into the lanf-^uacu of the street^anl become 
petty crlnes against property^ while tho irrof:;ularities in high 
life are imitated in the tenements and become cross crimes. 

Luxury in itself is a potent cause of vice. K. Chopinet 
attributes the deconeracy of the canton of Luchon to the great 
prosperity which it had at the opening of tht? century. Lxxxury 
ciianned the manner of life from liealtriy outdoor sports ^ to 
questionable Indoor amusements. Illecitimacy increased enor- 
mously, while Jriinlcenness ^nd debauchery, wilh their attendant 
crimes had kept pace. (1) 

7??f. Boies says that high livinc excites cupidity, envy and de- 
sires for indulgence which cannot be honestly satisfied. (2) 

Hr. Lec3:y points out the fact that luxurious living pro- 
moted vice ani crime in Rome, and ti;at the inspwfection from 
this source spread through the entire populace. .He says crimes 
of the most vicious character wero perpetrated in the most 
prosp'-rous countri»^-s and epochs. (3) 

Ur. Kendurson claims (4) that great wealth has donoraliz- 

(1) Reveu Sclent if ique 3ept. 13, 1890* 

(2) Boles^Trlsonors and Paupers." 
(3)'History of i:uropean I.Iorals.** Vol. 2. 
(4) "Defectives, Dependents, Delinquents." 
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ine effects; that poverty anl lixxury are proline sources of 
physical anl moral decay. The most dancerous vices arise among 
the proletarlattand the rich classes • The demoralized family 
is the f^rst product of unnatural and unjust economic condi- 
tions and when the family is defiled the streams of custom^ 
morals and sentiments which issue thence are polluted. A be- 
lief that economic and political coniitions are inequitable 
often produces noro trouble than extrene poverty alone. 

lv!r. llorrlson acrucs v/ith thope already cited ailir-c the 
prayer of Acar for "neither povcrtj'' nor riches" iriclicatiiif: that 
here as elBevrhcrt?, a moderate ccuree ic the best one. (1) 

The ccmplexity and solidarity cl Liodern society doec not 
e.llcw the vice cf the hlch and lo?^ to effect then: £^ici:t?, but it 
lolFcnp the u'ht lu Ecciai body. 

Our naticii,- the rcrlc. cvci.^ in a iniil; each ir-cMviLLuai ic 
?. r:o: ber of cne uoi-Vyani if oiiv tiei l-er niffer all the ridXeix 
niffer v/1':. it. Ciir i.e:Yc\E ryst^ t: is Leccr:ii:{: i\cii' i.irS. ticre 
>jvelorci r t:.e eve lr.iic:i cf society goes on and evil tenden- 
cies In any class extend to wider and wider limits and are folt 
more and more keenly by society as time goes on. 

The power of evil exasgple c^ts stroncer as it extends to 
(1) ••Causes of Crime." 
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wider Units and its influence is cumulative. 

Mr. Elliot, a profound student of criminology in England 
Sives it as his opinion that a great majority of professional 
thieves are the result more often of evil example, than of any 
other cause. It has been noted that in savage lands, public 
opinion is so strong as to lieep the crime rate very low, and 
that "each man scrupulously respects the riciits of his follows Sf 

(1) 

Could such a public opinion exist in civilised' lands, with 
regard to sharp schemes to control the market, or other ways of 
forclnc money from the public and Giving no service therefort 
as to brand with social infamy, the man who erigages himself 
thus, a large part of a certain class^^ would cease* 

Mr. Rylands notes (2) that a creat part of a man's actions 
at any time and place depend upon his estimate of what people 
will think of it; this may be true of a large class of actions, 
but most real crime is usually perpetrated with the idea that 
it will not be detected. 

The faculty for imitation and the strong tendency to imi- 
tate^ lead up to a course of action v/hich is criminal In the end) 
and in the same way a lax public opinion allows men liberty 

(1) Morrison Causes of Crime. 

(2) Hylai.cl's Crime, its Ccus^e and Cure. 
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which In tine results In crime. 

The best preventive for all but crimes of passion is an 
excellent system of police and courts which makes it sure that 
it will cost more to steal than not to do so* 

So lone however as we remain in the ace of credit the 
money princes v/ill be the heroes^ the ideals, and will dominate 
the thouc'nt and manners of the masses. 

Upon them rests a great responsibility; they can lay great 
stumbling blocXs in the way of h^ananity^ by following doubtful 
methods in gaining money^ and so numb the public conscience^ 
that the masses of men will forget the best Interests of all, 
in the wild scramble for the Interest of self, and society will 
suffer from too much egoism which always lies at the bottom of 
all crime. 

The rich class, by questionable methods of money gettlngt 
can do more to propagate the theory that "property is theft •• 
than all the anarchists in Amerioa. By a disregard for the 
rights of the poor they can Induce a like disregard for their 
own rights on the part of the mass, and bring about the con- 
flict Y.1iich results in aiied crime. 
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